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Editor’s Desk 


Judge Lindsey’s Plan for Protection of Girls. 


Judge Lindsey’s work for children, his untiring efforts to give them a square deal, to make the 
laws all they should be for their protection has given him nation-wide respect. 

His message sent to Miss Garrett, legislative chairman, with the request that she present it to 
the Convention in Madison, should receive the attention of all mothers. 

It is for the protection of girls, and all that Judge Lindsey says is only too true. 

Now that women share responsibility for the administration of all parts of our government, 
they will surely regard it as a duty to see that children and women have right treatment and care. 

Visit your courts. Acquaint yourselves with facts and conditions. Only in that way can you 
prepare the way for improvement. 


Jolly Tar Club, Chicago. 


When everywhere the clubs for enlisted men are closed, when the people seem to have forgotten 
that there are still boys in army and navy, that the need for wholesome friendly interest in their 
well-being is just as great as in war days—it is a matter of satisfaction to know that the Jolly Tar 
Club, Waukegan, IIl., has never been closed. Illinois Congress has reason to be proud of this work. 
Mothers in every state have boys in the Navy. In few places now do they find a welcome. 

The following appeal indicates how the boys feel over the changed conditions since the close of 
the war. It is clipped from a New York paper. It is equally applicable to other cities. 

“The Navy Club Post of the American Legion in an appeal for places to sleep—even empty 
lofts—for sailors when the fleet returns to port about May I says: 

‘Peace pay leaves the boys poorer than ever before, prices are higher; there are no service clubs 
to help them, except one in Brooklyn. Y. M. C. A.’s have nothing for the man in uniform. -Re- 
member the ‘50 per cent. boys of under seventeen.’ Many have never been in a city before: Con- 
sider what that means in New York, without a place to sleep. 

“They must sleep in a respectable place, or elsewhere. Treat the boys white. You wilP sayé 
taxes you are paying for recruiting service which cannot recruit. (Only God and the man in service 
can imagine conditions at present.) You will save hospital expense; you will save police ‘expense. 
For the sake of health, for the sake of morale, treat them. white... Prevention is cheaper and better 
than vice investigations.” 


Bear and Forbear. 


The task of editors and publishers is a hard one at this time. . The shortage of paper and shortage 
of labor have upset the regular routine of most publishing houses. It has driven many of the smaller 
publications out of busiress. 


The cost of publications have increased:one third. CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE regrets deeply 
the inconvenience caused to’our reatlers by the lateness of publication. 


To those who depend on it for their meetings it has been a hardship.’ It has been a serious trial 
to the editors. 


‘ 
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Return of Miss Harrison. 


Miss Elizabeth Harrison, President of National Kindergarten College, and a member of thé 


Editorial Board of CaILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, has been very ill. 
say that she will now be able to do more writing for the magazine. 


the department of Pre-School-Study Circles. 


She has recovered sufficiently to 
She is especially eager to help 


She says “It is my strongest conviction that it is the 


mother in the nursery who does the most vital work, and to her should come the most spiritual insight 
into the divine nature of her child and the true meaning of life. 

“Kindergartens, colleges, schools and even churches are only supplementary helps to the home 
life, and as to good citizenship, its foundations are sure only when childhood has been taught loyalty 


and responsibility. 


“National Kindergarten College now has five large dormitories filled full with eager earnest girls 


from all over the United States.” 


Co-operation for Child-Welfare. 


National Tuberculosis Association and National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciations are finding it mutually helpful to work together. 


Well-Baby Clinics for Pre-School-Study 


Circles may well be managed by National Tuberculosis Association. 
The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has a great field of work in 


organizing these mothers. 


It can never do it effectively until it finds the way to help field secretaries 


constantly engaged in extension and inspirational work. We have only touched the surface of what 


could be done. 


Until parents are reached as universally as children are reached through schools, the organization 


of National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will not be complete. 


Theté is 


no such word as fail for those who have before them the greatness of the goal. 


Fifty years women worked for suffrage, never flagging whatever the discouragement. 


More 


than fifty years men and women worked for prohibition. 

Less than twenty-five years has the National Congress of Mothers been in existence. 

It needs to unify its membership, link it more closely to the work, inspire and train leaders, con- 
tribute funds to meet the needs, and with God’s help go forward. ’ 


Only by the personal contact and education of those who understand it can our thousands of 
members become informed and thus inspired to help. 


Recommendations and Report of Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, Chairman Juvenile 
Court Department, National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


I regret very much that I am unable to attend 
the conference at Madison. Unfortunately my 
vacation period has been pretty well taken up 
this year (with the possible exception of some 
work in December that I must do) and it being 
the end of our school year it is very important 
to our court work and I simply cannot get away. 

I was very anxious to come to explain some 
of the plans I have worked on for a great many 
years in Child Welfare Legislation that involves 
the extension of what I call the chancery court 
system, the enforcing of the child labor laws, the 
laws relative to the protection of women and 
girls against sex offences against them, laws con- 
cerning probation for certain crimes, and the like. 

For example, take the child labor laws: when 
these laws are enforced merely by criminal pro- 
ceeding, we face many difficulties, such as the 
prejudice of the particular jurisdiction that may 
be against the law, or even unjustly for a severer 
enforcement of the law, etc. In addition to 
these remedies, we should have the right to bring 
a civil proceeding in the chancery court where all 
the equities of the situation might be adjusted 


and where we would not be absolutely limited to 
the jurisdiction where the so-called ‘‘crime”’ is 
committed. 

In sex cases: I have made a study for a number 
of years of the age of consent laws. While I am 
in favor of these laws, our survey shows that 
their enforcement while in some cases properly 
and justly punish the men who deserve to be 
punished, yet in the great majority of cases their 
method of enforcement has had two bad effects: 

First, although intended to be a law for the 
protection of girls, for example, they have pun- 
ished in some jurisdictions five times as many 
girlsas they have men. This is a rather startling 
statement to make, but it is a very mild state- 
ment, and the real facts, for example, in one 
record of ten years under this law, show that of 
172 cases filed, only about 11 men were punished, 
whereas 160 girls went out from the court handi- 
capped with the shame of exposure and the blight 
of society. 

Second, only about one girl in ten will prose- 
cute these cases in a criminal court because of 
the fear of exposure and the consequent suffering 
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from the social stigma and blight that comes 
from the generally . practiced double standard. 
The result is that the uneven-handed character 
of this so-called justice is one of the most frightful 
things in the entire records of the criminal courts 
and I believe is working to the detriment of 
women rather than to their protection. 

Having the honor of being connected for many 
years, as I have been, with the Legislative Com- 
mittee, I wish to report and recommend urgently 
that there be an extension of the chancery court 
jurisdiction to try these cases, that is to say, 
there should also be the alternative of the right 
of the administrative office to bring these cases 
before a chancery where justice may be done in 
rather an informal proceeding. May I give an 
illustration? 

Just recently in my own practice, in this one 
state where such a law exists, we had the case of a 
young girl who was the victim of a much older 
man. She positively refused to go into the pub- 
licity of ‘a criminal court proceeding that meant 
sending the man to the penitentiary if he could 
be convicted owing to her chance, as the chance 
of all girls in a case like that, being in favor of 
the man since in practically every jurisdiction in 
this country much more than half of such men 
are acquitted. But the case was brought in a 
chancery court procedure before me, where all 
the equities of the cas@ were considered. The 
man was penalized by having to pay five thous- 
and dollars into the court and fifty dollars per 
month thereafter during the minority of the girl 
for her care, education and protection. This 
fund is administered, not by the girl, but by a 
skilled, educated, able woman as her guardian. 

Now that was done for this girl whereas in 
every other jurisdiction in this country not one 
thing would have been done. Could she have 
been induced to brave the publicity and scandal 
of a criminal court procedure against the man 
for felony, the man could have been sent to the 
penitentiary for from twenty years to life, but 
the chances were four out of five that he would 
not have been convicted, although he was really 
guilty. Had he been convicted the man’s wife 
and children would have suffered untold misery. 

I am not saying that many such men should 
not be convicted in the criminal court, but what 
about these cases that constitute more than 
nine tenths of them, that you cannot get prose- 
cuted in the criminal courts? This remedy will 
answer for nine tenths of such cases. 

In the case of a young girl from a department 
store who stole money and was disgraced by 


being put in jail for ninety days and then tried 
to commit suicide. Now, in this chancery pro- 
ceeding, that girl was brought to our court by a 
petition in equity because we found that her 
mother had contracted tuberculosis in the tene- 
ments of the East Side in New York and the 
father had been killed in an industrial accident. 
No provision by society to protect the mother, so 


‘the girl, being the oldest of six children, was 


forced to go to work, and from these circum- 
stances, her temptations were greater than that 
of another girl not so unfortunate. Now, in a 
chancery procedure, we took all of these things 
into consideration; we tried to save the girl 
instead of the twenty dollars she stole. In a 
word, we put the girl above the dollar. Don’t 
you think that is just? But we do more—we 
arrange the entire affair so she can pay the 
money back in installments, keep her job and 
avoid exposure, while under the kindly but firm 
care of a probation officer she is redeemed to 
citizenship. 

Won't you kindly read this communication to 
your Legislative Committee or Conference on 
Legislation and ask them to give their endorse- 
ment to the extension of the chancery court 
procedure and to the administration and enforce- 
ment of the laws for the protection of women and 
children? 

The National League of Women Voters at 
Chicago passed such a resolution after I had 
discussed it with them and with Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, who was present at that meeting, and 
with whom I had a conference concerning the 
matter. 

I do not know of any organization that can do 
more for the extension of this great principle of 
justice than the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

May I say that we have had this system in 
operation under laws that existed in Colorado 
for eleven years, and while it is somewhat limited 
and not as extensive yet as we expect to have it, 
it is the first state in the Union that has such 
legislation and more than ten years have demon- 
strated its soundness and its justice. It does not 
propose to repeal or interfere in any way with 
any of the present criminal statutes, age of con- 
sent laws, and the like. It is merely an addition 
to such legislation and a remedy that will cover a 
great many cases that such laws do not reach 
at all. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben B. LINDSEY 
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About Five Boys 


BY A. B. LEIGH, 


Probation Officer, Reno County, Hutchinson, Kans. 


In my work as probation officer I find the 


greatest difficulty in getting the parents to. 


“focus”’ right. 

Recently five boys were brought before me for 
stealing. They had stolen generous sums of 
money, bottled pop and near beer and boxes of 
cartridges. 

Three of the boys ‘“‘fessed’’ up readily and 
told of the gang’s operations and declared them- 
selves guilty; two of the boys were of the goody 
good type and said they were always dragged 
into the deals and always protested against the 
steals; yet they always shared in the loot and 
sometimes stood guard while the other three 
pocketed the spoils. 

On talking to the parents I found the fathers 
of the three to be willing to help me in my settle- 
ment with the boys; the father of the two goody 
good boys was loud in his declarations of the 
innocence of his two boys and said he knew they 
had been “dragged” into all the scrapes the 
gang had pulled off. 

One of the three boys was a very bright and 
interesting lad and had a way about him that 
struck me as decidedly honest notwithstanding 
the charges against him. In talking to him 
privately he told me his version of the real source 
of the trouble; I had asked him what he thought 
his mother would think of his escapade and the 
charges against him; the tears choked him as he 
replied that his mother was dead. “I never 
stole things before she died and Bill didn’t 
either; we just got to doing such things since 
our mothers died—and Rus (one of the other 
boys implicated), his mother won’t let him stay 
around home ’cause he litters up things and we 
just gang up; and what one don’t think of the 
other feller does; and we get in bad.” 

A version somewhat distorted but giving me 
the insight I wanted into the home life of the 
bunch. I later found the charges were true 
against ‘“Rus’s’”’ mother; she was a faultless 
housekeeper and the place shone; immediately 
after meals Rus was shooed out and kept out of 
the house lest he dirty up the place. His father 
in talking to me could not understand why the 
boy wanted to run away from home all the time 
and didn’t care to stay even when he paid him 
for doing odd jobs about the place. 

Rus’s mother is a faultless housekeeper; she 
is one of the faultiest homemakers I have ever 
seen. Asa mother she is nil and to preserve her 
shining home she is tarnishing the life of her 
boy and literally shoving him into a criminal 
career. She is puzzled at her boy; he has been 
involved in little criminal misdemeanors before 


and each time she is perplexed and wonders what 
she can do. 

She and the father punish the boy—they whip 
him with splendid regularity and seem to think - 
they are doing their duty and exercising real 
dicipline. And the boy continues to steal and 
to regard his home and his parents as the puzzles 
of his kid existence; they think he is ‘‘queer”’; 
he returns the compliment tenfold. And he has 
reason. 

One of the other boys is the unfortunate pos- 
sessor of a fierce temper; he is Bill, whose mother 
is also dead. His father has a Swedish woman 
employed as housekeeper and the boy regards 
her as a prospective stepmother and egged on 
by talkative neighbors and the prattle of the 
other boys who take their cues from gossipy 
parents, thinks any prank he plays on her is 
justifiable. The last steal’ the gang pulled off 
was a well-filled purse belonging to the house- 
keeper. 

It is easy to see the need of these five boys and 
the parents; a little study of the child will work 
wonders for these very blind guardians of these 
boys and if these parents will only see the solu- 
tion, the rest is easy. 

Keep a boy interested and you keep him 
happy; it is wise to keep him interested at 
home; there are many ways to do this and if a 
parent does not find the way to happiness for his 
boy, the boy will find it; if it is-the wrong road 
he will take it as readily as the right one. It is 
the wise parent who tries to interest his child and 
to keep him happy. 
mA child’s faults may be legion. So are yours 
and if you are a “wise guy’’ you can see them. 
The more faults a child has the more help he 
needs. Don’t get impatient at his many 
‘falls’; your Master that reads the human 
heart like an open book has been very patient 
with you and your falls have been many and 
hard. And remember: you are responsible for 
his being; for many of his faults. 

Be a little more honest with your child. Be 
more chummy with your boy—forget you are his 
Dad once in a while and see how it feels to be a 
real chum with him; back up a decade or two 
and view things as you did then, It is easier to 
keep a child out of trouble than to get him out 
after he gets in. 

And to mothers so plainfully clean—to other 
mothers like Rus’s mother—I would say that a 
“dirty’’ house is much to be preferred to a 
“dirty’’ character, and if a house is not a home 
for your boy you are making a mistake that may 
blast his life and yours, 
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What shall children read? This is one of the 
vital problems that is before the fathers, mothers 
and teachers of today. Nothing plays so great a 
part in influencing the lives of children as the 
literature which they read; and nothing leaves 
their lives so barren and sordid as the lack of 
good reading matter. 

If we expect children to grow up ‘into good, 
intelligent men and women they must be sup- 
plied good juvenile literature as early as possible. 
In studying the lives of our great men and 
women, especially those who rose from obscurity 
and poverty, we find that back in their early lives 
reading some good book inspired them to push 
forward and struggle against all odds till they 
reached the goal of success, and their names have 
become immortal. In this class we find the late 
beloved governor, John Johnson of Minnesota, 
the fatherless son of a Swedish woman who made 
her living by taking in washing. As this boy 
carried home the clothes which his mother had 
laundered, some good woman gave him a book 
to read, which turned the whole course of his 
life. He was then thirteen; and by the time he 
was sixteen he had read every book in the town 
library. From this time forward he pushed 
steadily forward and today his name is immortal. 

In this class of men, belongs one of the greatest 
of all great Americans, Abraham Lincoln. The 
two books that he had and read and re-read, and 
were such an inspiration to him in after years, 
were ‘‘The Life of Washington” and “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”’ 

On the other hand, if we study the lives of the 
great criminals of our land, we find that reading 
bad literature started many of them on their 
downward course.’ When we think of this we 
realize how serious the problem of selecting the 
right literature for children is. 

The books and subject matter selected should 
not be all of oné nature, but a well-balanced diet 
is as necessary in reading as in food. The 
spiritual, mental and physical natures should all 
be fed. 

First of all there should be the Bible. Then 
there should be stories from the Bible that teach 
the love of God for His children, and His care for 
them; later there should be the historical stories 
from the Bible. Every home should have a 
copy of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” This can be 
secured in one and two syllable editions. 

Next to this class of stories are the nature 
stories. No other class of stories are so fasci- 
nating to children as well written nature stories. 
Among those who have written ’so fascinatingly of 
animals for small children are Beatrix Potter, 
Arthur Scott Bailey, Thorton Burgess, and 
Laura Smith. For the older children are 
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What Shall Children Read? 


By NELL HAMPTON DICK 









Kipling’s and  Seton-Thompson’s imaginative 
animals stories. Stories of dogs, horses and 
bears appeal especially to children. In addition 
to these there should be nature stories of every 
phase—birds, butterflies, bees, plants and water 
wonders. 

There should be history stories; true, but 
written in an interesting and attractive manner. 
Of all classes of stories, I have found history 
stories the hardest to inspire interest in. The 
main reason for this is the time and way in 
which they are presented. There is a psycho- 
logical moment in which to start a boy or girl 
in the reading of history. I remember what a 
distaste I took to the subject of history, and 
today it is my weak spot, all because an over- 
zealous lover of history, an uncle of mine, with 
whom I was spending the winter when I was 
ten years old insisted that I should read while 
there, several volumes of Rollin’s History of 
Rome. When a boy is longing for fighting, 
Indians and adventure stories, give him these 
in attractively written history stories. There is 
nothing more fascinating than Brook’s “True 
Story of Christopher Columbus” and his ‘‘ True 
Story of George Washington.” Howard Pyle’s 
“Knighthood in the days of Henry IV of Eng- 
land” is one of the most fascinating of all his- 
torical stories. 

If girls are longing for romance give them 
Abbott’s Josephine, or Mary Queen of Scots. 
If you want them to read American history give 
them ‘America’s Story for America’s Children”’ 
by Elizabeth Pratt. There are so many inter- 
esting writers in this line that it would be 
impossible to discuss them here. 

There must be fairy stories to cultivate the 
imagination; nearly all unimaginative people 
are cruel and brutal. - Many priceless lessons are 
taught by fairy stories, and a sense of humor, 
which is a saving grace, is cultivated. What 
child has not been fascinated by the spontaneous 
humor of Uncle Remus, and made kinder and 
better by the old story of Cinderella, and the 
Little Lame Prince? There is such a wealth in 
the line of fairy stories that one can but hint at 
some of them. 

What are termed “heart or home”’ stories like 
those of Kate Douglas Wiggin, Louise Alcott 
and writers in this class are among the very best 
form of stories for children. There are number- 
less stories in this line. I once worked with a 
Child-Welfare committee in selecting books for a 
large juvenile library, ‘and never before did I 
reabize what a wealth of good, juvenile literature 
there is in this line. 

Children love stories that are illustrated. 
You may take two copies of the same story, one 
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illustrated and the other not; offer the child 
first the one that is not illustrated and he will 
turn it down; and then give him:the illustrated 
copy and he will read it and call it a fine story. 
Illustrations must be watched though, for pic- 
tures are dangerous things. There is a wide gulf 
between Foxy Grandpa and Clean Peter. . The 
so-called funny page in the newspaper .is. de- 
moralizing. 

A few of the classics should be given children— 
the King Arthur stories, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Robinson Crusoe, the Swiss Family Robinson 
and a simple prose translation of the Odyssey. 
You may ask, “Will children read these?”’ 
Yes, if the right editions are selected. I.have 
known children from illiterate homes to love 
these stories, because they had been led step by 


step in their reading in the school to appreciate 
good literature. 

‘«Fér those who are not able to buy books and 
have access to a juvenile library, there are the 
many splendid juvenile magazines that supply 
almost every demand in the way, of juvenile 
literature. Many of the magazines for adults 
have a children’s department, and these stories 
are usually well selected, clean and up to the 
standard. Then there are the time-honored 
papers like the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, 
The American Boy, Little Folks, and our church 
publications. 

I have seen children change under the influence 
of good magazines and good books, so let us be 
careful in selecting these silent messengers that 
so influence for better or for worse. 





Boys and Their Handling 


By Witt LEVINGTON COMFORT 


PART II 


FURTHER AND FINAL EXTRACTS FROM A MOUNTAIN JOURNAL ON Boys 


... One hears voices in the river. The 
other day when it was time for the boys to come 
back from town, I fancied hearing their voices 
again and again behind a bend in the down- 
trail. I was getting supper, and such a queer 
sense of the woman-side of things came to me, 
the forever waiting and watching the road— 
the hearth swept, the fire ready, the still time of 
late afternoon, waiting for the man or the boys 
to come home. . . . Then I would hear Hebrew 
dialect in the water, darkey rhythms.and sayings, 
telephone-calls, and other less shallow whisper- 
ings. 

A few days brings a fine rhythm to a camp like 
this, if there is any order back of the scheme. 
Morning for production, afternoon for expedi- 
tion-climbs and exploration, the journey down 
to the store, a feature. . . . There is ice-cream 
and sweets for purchase there and no taboo. 
Sugar is said to be the power behind the blow, 
but good cane sugar isn’t common these days. 
Much of the substitute is pernicious. Still 
you can’t grapple with these affairs in boys by 
denial. A thing denied is not finished. Self- 
denial is the first step, but the habit denied is 
only a whipped animal cowering back in the 
cage, waiting for your eye to turn away. A 
habit must be changed, the force of it directed 
to other uses. These are only the beginning 
of transmutations which go on and on until the 
mystical path is actually entered, and one, be- 
gins really to be powerful in the welding of his 
thought and feeling to ends that the world 
_ would call miraculous. 


I tell the young fellows that the real confec- 
tions are the natural sweets—the sweets of 
fruit, and above all in this world, the sweet of 
honey. When one has become accustomed to 
flavor his tea or coffee with honey, the stirring- 
in even of the finest cane sugar diminishes the 
taste and value of the cup to an unbelievable 
degree. One does not wish to use the honeys of 
potent flavor in tea, however. Some are too 
strong of sage; some too sweet from lily or orange 
blossoms. The tea excellence is carried away 
in an exotic spell which is apt to cloy. The 
white honeys with the deep bee-sweet are best— 
from wide-range gatherings and blended pollens. 
There is strength without detriment, too, from 
the sweet of dates and figs. 

However, telling these things doesn’t turn the 
trick all at once; yet when you make a thing 
dramatically desirable in a boy’s mind, so that 
an ideal is established, it takes effect in action 
sooner or later. Which brings up the matter 
of tobacco, one of the most important lateral 
themes which have to do with boys and men. 
You won't keep a boy from smoking by telling 
him that tobacco is injurious. You might just 
as well say that he must never go up in an air- 
plane because it is risky. These boys are here 
to fly. I made early experiments with tobacco 
in city alleys and sheds, when I was still bot- 
toned up the back. I came up through the 
newspaper offices when some of the desks 
didn’t have typewriters, but they all had cus- 
pidors. It sounds like the saurian period. 
I used tobacco practically all day for twenty- 
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five years, and every day it kept me down. 
Don’t miss that. point. _Three years ago I 
received orders from a source which I respect 
without reservation and above all sources, to 
cut tobacco. In several ways it was the hardest 
thing I have been called to do—harder far than 
to stop alcohol. . I had to lie around for awhile. 

There is an easier way. I have seen a younger 
man give up cigarettes without any apparent 
battle or discomfort. Having decided, he con- 
tinued to smoke along for a week, telling him- 
self that he didn’t like it, that tobacco is a weed, 
that it works well enough in a physical organism 
keyed for hard labor out of doors, but hurts 
tissue when it begins to become sensitive for 
fine work. Each time he smoked, he pointed 
out to himself that it was well enough for those 
who like it, but he was getting mighty tired of 
the routine, and that the hang-over taste was a 
reek. The point is he was changing his mind 
on the subject of. tobacco, and his mind was in- 
forming its centers, which of course connect 
with every cell of the body.. All this is as scienti- 
fic as bridge-building and as much a mystical 
“work”’ as the changing of water into wine. 

But the changing of mind must be established 
on verity. False affirmations are often used in 
the practice of healing and even in salemanship, 
but there is a law that kicks back. We are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. It is not well 
to fling open the menagerie of one’s own being, 
until one has loosed the angels. Moreover, 
when one learns that, with his mind-power, he 
can play upon the centers of other men as well 
as upon his own, and he does dare to play upon 
them to further his own personal ends, he enters 
upon a dimension of evil which is no longer 
boyish. He is one of the kind who will doubt- 
less inform you that there is no evil, but you'll 
see something very much like it in his eye. 

There are millions of men in this country, who 
dull their edge for each day’s work, who have 
lost the zest and taste for food, who require 
more hours in bed, having forgotten the meaning 
and use of deep dreamless sleep, who are sub- 
ject to tempers and irritations foreign to their 
own natures, because they have given them- 
selves over to constant dosage of tobacco in 
one form or another. Records which have to 
do with boys and young men, unite in the state- 
ment that there is practically no exception to 
the immoderate use of those who take up ciga- 
rettes in early years. It gets them, gets them 
badly and in short order. 

Now you cannot make a boy of twenty under- 
stand that he is only half-grown. The world 
calls him a man in no uncertain voice, and he 
calls himself a man in secret. Yet the great 
men of the world, the men of prodigious and 
completed tasks, have calmly realized that they 
were really beginning at forty and beyond— 
still gathering equipment, sutures still open, 
merely just now beginning to learn what the 
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world means, what work means, what woman 
means, what the body.is: for in relation to the 
task and how to take care of.it. Such men 
know bitterly well. the tragic meaning of the 
fact that tens of, thousands..of our boys .have 
come back from France and from training camps, 
smoking from ten to. fifty cigarettes a day. 
Their big Life Job isn’t staying with these boys. 
Its potentiality is blowing away in smoke. 

The long twilight in camp before bedtime is 
for real things, the inner -dramatic .things. 1 
do not mean that we have any religious exercises. 
The boys didn’t come with me for that, but 
they know from a score of angles the one splendid 
mystical fact that there is a Power behind the 
mind and the body. They know what makes 
courage and what makes art; why a book is 
taken along on a trip like this, when one changes 
his silver for gold or script, because of its weight 
on the rising trails; they ‘know why a painting 
lives for three hundred years, and something. 
of the nature of the invincible attraction back 
of certain words and faces and performances 
in the world which they are presently really to 
enter. They know than any man who can be 
standardized can be done without; that. the 
mediocrity and social insecurity of the many is 
because they express others instead of them- 
selves. They know that the lower in evolution 
a plant or creature is, the less differentiation 
there is in the individuals; that the higher a 
man rises in the world, the more inimitable and 
superb he becomes. ‘These are spiritual affairs, 

These boys know. that Spirit is courage, 
because nothing but a man’s essential being can 
inspire his mind in.a great stress or crisis and 
cause him to control.the panic of his body and 
perform a memorable and.amazing deed... They 
know from. their struggles to express. themselves 
that there are strange moments outside of time 
and space, in which they. utter things. which 
have nothing to.do with the age of their body 
and brain. They. know that more and more.as 
they give their minds and hands to-the uses of 
this inner expression, the more often the moments 
of magic come, and all the world looks different 
and all the problems of a moment before, 
laughably simple; that there is an exulting sense 
of power, in the body and a sense of deliverance 
in the mind. 

It is easy for them to. understand that these 
are the ignited moments-.qut,of, which have 
come the great poems and, inventions and 
heroisms; and it is not beyond the. comprehen- 
sion of the boys of this,flying’ age: that if they 
keep their bodies clean enoygh and make their 
minds pure enough, this splendid power, and 
elation may even be sustained; that the mind 
may even merge with its Genius, become, one 
with it, and interpret its beauty and wisdom. in 
every expression of the day. This is the mys- 
terious transaction which all the sages and 
teachers and avatars and poets and seers and 
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saviors have been talking and teaching down the 
ages. The thing can be done. It has been 
done. It can be, put over in this body and this 
mind! A man’s own Genius isn’t for occasional 
inspiration or revelation as Hugo and Balzac 
and Tennyson and a thousand others supposed, 
but for Being, for happiness, for inimitable 
production in ones intrinsic task, for romance, 
for comradeship, for the understanding of life. 
A man’s own Genius is himself, and production 
from anything less than that is but the bungle 
of an unfinished mechanism. Also the thing 
done other than through one’s own Genius can 
be duplicated—improved 
spiritual affairs. 


upon. These are 

It isn’t that boys refuse to accept these things; 
it is the doltish way they have been put by the 
elders that have spoiled 
mind. Both in the West as well as the East, 
men have heretofore forgotten the world in 
turning to the spiritual sources of things. They 
haven't been able to their words. 
They haven’t made good in matter. These 
young bodies and minds are here to cope with 
the world, to master it, to make matter mind. 
They are not going to be slowed up by a lot 
of pious stuff that is said to have to do with a 
Heaven that makes them dread death. 

But if a man comes along with his world, 
little or big, well in hand—a great ball-player, 
billiardist, animal trainer—there isn’t a young 
chap anywhere who wouldn't sit at his feet. 
But nine times out of ten, the crack-player or 
workman can’t tell ow. He wouldn’t know 
what you meant if you told him that in the 
great moments of his career, he has touched the 
same thing that inspired the poet or inventor. 
The long drive which the outfielder pulls is 
unthinkable. He lost his mind and body ten 
or twenty feet back from the place where he 
connected with the ball. His perfect 
home or to third, which is called “presence of 
mind”’ isn’t mind at all. The thing appeared 
in him to do before he turned from the catch to 
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see home or third. He was much an onlooker 
at the result as anyone else. Yet the ball- 
player will quit trying, to explain presently that 
he didn’t think it out. He'll get to believe 
it, when they call him “heady.” ... The 
average billiardist knows that there is a cumulate 
pressure against him as his run piles up—a 
pressure that his mind and hand cannot long 
endure. If he fails to emerge into another dimen- 
sion, the spell will break early. The difference 
between the average and the crack player is 
that the latter unconsciously swims into a big 
cool drive of power in which all voices dwindle, 
the walls back away, the green baize becomes a 
floor of magic, and play after play seems to be 
laid in its finished state in his mind, rather than 
thought out and executed by hand. The 
finished performers today in this fine art would 
be surprised to hear that they have learned to 
release a power through their concentration 
almost exactly as a Hindu holy man sets him- 
self free in meditation. 

It isn’t the study; it isn’t the technique; it 
isn’t the brave application that makes the 
billiardist, the singer, poet, or the momentary 
superman whose courage shocks an army into 
making an eager sacrifice. It is the emergence 
of the player or hero for an instant, or for a 
sustained performance, into the dimension of his 
own essential being! He expresses himself, 
his Genius, a self spelled with a capital letter 
in the sacred books of the East. Now on the 
other hand, all the study, technique and de- 
votion that the mind and body has given to the 
art, will show in the great moments when the 
real Self drives. . . . These are dramatic affairs; 
and the right parent or teacher can play with 
the marvelous potentialities of a group of boys, 
luring softly, calling reverently, inspiring gently. 

I have seen them wide-eyed in the firelight, 
their dreams coming in close and tangible, the 
seals slipping upon the secrets of their birth. 


Ws. Bay AS 


Literary Prescriptions 


For clearness, read Macaulay. 

For logic, read Burke and Bacon. 

For action, read Homer and Scott. 

For conciseness, read Bacon and Pope. 

For sublimity of conception, read Milton. 

For vivacity, read Stevenson and Kipling. 

For imagination, read Shakespeare and Job. 

For common sense, read Benjamin Franklin. 

For elegance, read Virgil, Milton, and Ar- 
nold. 


For simplicity, read 
Bunyan. 

For smoothness, read Addison and Hawthorne. 

For interest in common things, read Jane 
Austen. 

For lofty, ennobling sentiment, for sympathy, 
candor, and honesty, for comfort and consolation 
in affliction, and for the promise of the life that 
now is, and of the life which is to come, read 
the Bible-—The Religious Telescope. 


Burns, Whittier, and 
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Report of the Chairman of Obstetrics of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 1919-20 


DR. 


A form letter which is enclosed was sent to the 
presidents of the thirty-nine State Associations 
listed in the Year Book. Ten 
received. 

I have learned of but one state chairman of 
obstetrics, and of no county chairmen. 

Several replies stated that obstetrics was in- 
cluded under child hygiene. 


replies were 


Only three states reported maternity protec- 
tion legislation. The 
Bill is enclosed. 

These reports cover only the work of the 
Parent-Teacher Splendid con- 
structive work is being done in various states 
under other auspices. 


Massachusetts Spencer 


Associations. 


As an example of such 
work I enclose a report of the work of the New 
York Maternity Center Association, made at the 
tenth annual meeting of the American Child 
Hygiene Association, Asheville, in 1919. 

A moment’s consideration of these facts will 
serve to show how vital is the need of coépera- 
tion. To insure this codperation I would urge 
that a chairman of obstetrics be appointed in 
every state in the Union; that each state chair- 
man organize her state as she may find expedient, 
to cover every county in the state in the most 
efficient way. There should be a close working 
bond between the sub-chairmen, the state chair- 
man, and the national chairman. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, the official 
organ of our National Association, would wel- 
come frequent reports of methods that have 
proved valuable, and any constructive sugges- 
tions. A question column might be of real use. 
We would urge that efforts be made to increase 
the circulation of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
among members and non-members of the Asso- 
ciation, to have it placed in as many public 
libraries as possible, in the libraries of settlements 
and community houses, that the magazine may 
be easily accessible to large numbers of persons. 

Let us all work for the widest publicity in re- 
gard to this most vital subject of maternity pro- 
tection. Let us seek the help of the churches, 
the Y. W. C. A., Women’s Clubs, the public 
press, in fact every available agency. 

Legislation is one of the most effective means 
of improving nation-wide conditions, and every 
possible effort should be made to secure adequate 
maternity protection in every state. I enclose 
a copy of the Sheppard-Towner Bill, ‘‘for the 
public protection of maternity and infancy, and 
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providing a method of coéperation between the 
government of the United States and the several 
states.” 

I would urge that the literature of this subject 
be made easily accessible in every town—the 
best books on the subject, all educational matter 
pertaining thereto issued by Government, reports 
of the remarkable work done in England and the 
Colonies, and on the continent of Europe, 
reports of meetings such as the Child Hygiene 
Association, etc. 

The best constructive program for Child Study 
yet received was issued under the auspices of the 
San Diego Federation of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. I enclose a copy of this program. We 
hope that many such programs will be carried 
out throughout the country during the year upon 
which we are entering. We do not wish to 
duplicate work but to codperate in the fullest 
way with work already organized, and to under- 
take work where none is being done. 

May every member of this Association feel a 
personal responsibility in this matter. It is only 
by united, ceaseless effort that these great ideals 
for our mothers and babies can be achieved. 

(Signed) ANGENETTE Parry, M.D., 


Chairman of Obstetrics 


FORM LETTER SENT TO PRESIDENTS OF THIRTY- 
NINE STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


749 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
March 13, 1920. 
Mrs. ——, 
State Chairman National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations. 

My dear Mrs. : Will you kindly ask your 
state chairman of obstetrics to send me a report 
of the maternity protection work being done in 
your state; whether each county has a sub- 
chairman and what special program has been 
most efficient? 

Also I would very much like to know just what 
has been done by your Legislature in appro- 
priations or laws looking to the care of the preg- 
nant mother, her care during confinement, and 
post-natal care for a specified time? 

Thanking you warmly I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANGENETTE PARRY, 


National Chairman of Obstetrics 
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Annual Report on Membership, from May 1, 1919, to June 1, 1920 


Your Chairmar has promoted membership 
work by the following plan: when schools open 
in the Fall, send out reply postal cards to every 
State President asking for name and address of 
state chairman on membership. As soon as these 
names are received, send five kinds of circulars, 
giving suggestions of how to get members. 

A card system of Parent-Teacher Association 
members has been urged to be placed in the 
principal’s office with card system of child. 
This plan seems to place the Parent-Teacher 
Associations on a more permanent basis in the 
schools. 

A receipt for dues has been advised. This 
printed receipt should plainly state the amount 
of dues sent to national, state and district organ- 
izations. We have found new members who 
have never heard there was a national and state 
organization. In giving this kind of a receipt for 
dues the members realize the kind of an organ- 
ization they are joining in regard to where part 
of their dues are sent. 

A campaign for members is most earnestly 
insisted upon to be carried out in each individual 
Parent-Teacher Association. Where this plan is 
not carried out, and the chairman on membership 
waits until the meeting day at the school to get 
members, the membership is never as large; and 
without a large and active membership for our 
foundation we cannot go ahead and carry out 
different lines of work we are organized for and 
want to do. 

If every chairman will select a definite plan for 
getting members, and go to work on it, she can 
quickly increase the membership. If for any 
reason the chairman cannot carry out her plans, 
the president should not hesitate to appoint 
some one else in her place who can do the work, 
and not allow the work to suffer. 

The Association should not be allowed to stand 
still or drop below the membership of the previ- 
ous year. Select cordial, warm-hearted women 
for your membership committee, who will make 
personal calls and bring with them to the meeting 
in their autos, mothers who have young children 
and sometimes live too far to walk to the school. 
It is necessary to carry on membership work be- 
tween the meetings, but the president should 
never forget to give an invitation at close of 
meeting, or at a recess given for the purpose, for 
everyone to come forward and become a member. 
The window card has also assisted in getting 
members. 

The most popular way to get the members, as 
following reports show, is the plan for children 
to take home the application for membership 
and have parents sign and return to school with 
the money for dues. The majority of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations use the plan of the 
picture to be given to room that gets largest 
attendance of mothers at meetings. 


Your chairman urges every Parent-Teacher 
Association to open first meeting in fall with a 
reception to teachers and new members; have 
frequent fathers’ meetings in the evenings, and 
social afternoon meetings in the home. Begin 
to get members with active campaign or drives 
as soon as school opens in the fall, and do not 
wait until it is time to send in dues to national 
and state organizations in spring of year before 
you make this effort to get your members. 

Your chairman has sent out circulars to every 
president and state chairman and many other 
persons, requesting them. Has written 270 
letters; keeps a letter file and postage book. 
Alabama 
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It is a most sincere regret of your national 
chairman that all of the state organizations did 
not report in time. A printed blank form was 
sent to every state organization asking for its 
annual report. Our total membership is 190,183. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. C. C. Nose, 
Chairman 
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Message of the National Press Chairman 


MRS. W. 


To ALL PRESIDENTS, AND PRESS CHAIRMEN, 

STATE OR LOCAL: 

Your new Press Chairman would first try out 
her powers to carry on this department, by 
testing her ability to get responses from you all. 
Do not every one of us wish to put before the pub- 
lic, more and more, this world-wide child-welfare 
work for which the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations stands? We 
want you to make it possible for us to use the 
Associated or other Press of national reach. 

The greatest movement of the times, because 
it deals with our greatest interest—the children of 
the country—is the work of our Congress. It 
should be heralded throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. There must be no corner 
so remote that we do not reach it with a know- 
ledge of something so vital to its development. 

We make a list of requests: 

1. For notices of national interest to be sent us 
early enough to be of news value. 

“or short crisp articles, we suggest, 
—concerning unusual or typical activities, 
—telling of the nature or scope of our Con- 

gress, 

—good live history, portraying the Congress 
power and spirit, 

—anything else of real live interest, that 
would help us to get into the Associated 
Press, Hearst Press, Scripps-Mcrae, or 
Western Newspaper Syndicate (are 
these all?). Can any one help toward 
getting our message through these pub- 
lic channels? 

—Pray make use of any of your literary 
people to give special write-ups. They 
would be honored to be a part of so 
grand a work, we feel sure. 

“or names of State Press Chairmen, and 
addresses, or shall we depend upon the 
President or Secretary? 

4. For state and local chairmen to endeavor to 
get space regularly in their papers, to 
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—Keep the public up to date on your Parent- 
Teacher Association work. 

—Put notices in early enough to have news 

value and to get results. 

—Make prompt and interesting write-ups 

of meetings, important conferences, con- 

ventions, elections, definite work done 
or plans for the future. 

your best and latest suggestions, on 

Press and Publicity, to make a national 

leaflet of ideas from all parts of the 

United States. 

6. Do not fail to send your state notes monthly 
to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

7. Do not be offended if papers do not publish 
all you send. An editor must have the 
right of selection. With the increased 
cost of everything he wants what is 
new or different. Again he can run 
Parent-Teacher Association material, 
off and on according to other valuable 
news that is on at the time. You see 
the great need of material of real 
interest. 

We give two examples that may be suggestions 
to you. The one though our Press year has not 
yet begun is our first item of news in the Asso- 
ciated Press, the other an instance of a typical 
local activity of national interest as it tells how 
an organized community Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation can put over a bond issue and tax levy, 
more than twice as large as one a few years before 
that was turned down, because then the interest 
all over the city was only beginning to spread 
enough to inform the people about such civic 
matters. Now every organization of voters in 
town is filled with Parent-Teacher Association 
people from some school district who have 
learned conditions. 

Again we repeat, that to best do our work for 
the children, we must through every channel 
extend the knowledge of it to the farthest school 
district. This is our job. Wecandoit. Alto- 
gether and gradually. It is not speed that 
counts, but the direction in which we move. 


5. Send 


A Notable Example of Organized Parent-Teacher Power for Good 


Columbus, Ohio, has just accomplished a 
wonderful piece of work in voting nearly six 
millions for school bonds. One half this, three 
years ago, it was utterly unable to do, on account 
of a lack of appreciation of its children. 

Spurred on by this surprising revelation, the 
then new Parent-Teacher Council worked faith- 
fully ever since to educate the parents in every 


district. By forming them into community 
groups, to study, all together local conditions, 
they soon discovered for themselves the fact that 
the way to best improve their district was 
through the children, they learned also that the 
schools are only second in importance to the 
homes. 

Now the bond issue was to come up again for a 
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vote in August, 1920, also a tax levy. Much 
more than formerly was asked and the conditions 
were vastly worse. To make doubly sure of suc- 
cess, the Parent-Teacher City Council summoned 
a large Citizens Committee. They proved al- 
most to a man to be Parent-Teacher Association 
people, for they ave the community. Almost all 
people have an interest in some school district. 
An intensive drive was started with the Council 
President, Mrs. A. B. Nelles, chairman, Miss 
Lilly Atkinson, superintendent of the Children’s 
Hospital and a live member of the Parent- 
Teacher Association Council Advisory Board, as 
vice chairman. Headquarters were opened at 
the city Normal. They got out a variety of 
“Save Our Schools”’ literature, had a paid secre- 
tary, and hired a few extra to distribute literature. 

Officers and members from the large Parent- 
Teacher Association Advisory Board covered 
about every group of voters in town at all meet- 








































































































During the Convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation at Madison, Wisconsin, last June, dele- 
gates present from the Middle Atlantic States 
met to discuss the question of forming a council 
to promote closer coéperation between the states 
of this group, mutual helpfulness, extending 
organization and for working out the purposes 
and objects of the founders of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association. 

This move met with the approval of the State 
Boards of the Middle Atlantic States and on 
Tuesday, September 28, each sent representa- 
tives to Philadelphia, Pa., to arrange the pre- 
liminaries for a permanent organization. 

Mrs. Drury W. Cooper, president of New 
Jersey Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association and temporary chairman of the 
Council called the meeting to order at 10.30 A.M. 

New Jersey was further represented by Mrs. 
George H. Smith, Mrs. Henry M. Maxson, Mrs. 
William Downs and Mrs. Wellington Bechtel. 

Representing Pennsylvania were Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, Mrs. Oliver D. Finnigan and Mrs. 
Walter E. Greenwood. While Maryland was 
represented by Mrs. Harry Parkhurst, state 
president; Delaware by Mrs. John Cleaver, 
also state president, and New York was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Stephen Ryder. 

Mrs. David O. Mears was unable to be present 
on account of illness. After discussion of various 
phases of state work a motion was passed that 
delegates from each of the Middle Atlantic 
States meet in conjunction with the New Jersey 
State convention in Atlantic City, November 11, 
at 2 P.M. for the adoption of By-Laws, adopting 
a program for the year’s work and election of 
p2rmanent officers. 

New Jersey extended a cordial invitation, to 
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ings held during several weeks just prior to the 
election with clear enlightening talks. Not one 
organization refused to endorse the bonds. 

The publicity in the newspapers was abundant 
and telling. Mrs. E. M. Poston and Mrs. C. C. 
Lyons of the Parent-Teacher Association Council 
Publicity had charge, assisted by most efficient 
reporters from all the papers. The newspapers 
were a great force and most generous. Of all the 
quantities of material not one paper made any 
charge for space. The moving picture houses all 
over town carried specially prepared films. 

Results: The majority of the voters, 3 to 1 by 
count, have gained the better viewpoint. They 
realize that it is their district and their children 
that are in need, equally with all others and 
equally benefited. 

Praise be to the Parent-Teacher idea, which 
works for every child in home, in school, in 
community. 


States Council 


ZSENWOOD, Secretary 


the delegates to the Council, to remain over the 

12th and 13th and attend the sessions of its 

annual convention. 

A motion, authorizing Mrs. Schoff to look into 
the matter of securing an organizer for the states 
in this group and report at 
Atlantic City, was passed. 

Each state is asked to send at least five dele- 
gates to these meetings of the Council. 

The secretary was instructed to send a copy of 
the suggested By-Laws to each state president 
for suggestions and approval. 

Delegates were asked to recommend the fol- 
lowing program to their State Boards for work 
this term: 

1. Coéperation with State Boards of Health in 
establishment of Clinics for mothers of 
children of pre-school age to promote better 
health of children. 

2. Working to secure the appointment of proba- 
tion and attendance officers by the edu- 
cational authorities rather than by the 
courts, as at present. 

3. Supporting the Federal Physical Education 
and Maternity Bills. 

It was urged that the State Congresses codperate 

with the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion in organizing Parents’ Associations in 

Churches by sending a state speaker to the state 

conferences of ministers of all denominations. 

Delegates were unanimously in favor of in- 
creasing state dues and suggested each state 
take action at its coming state convention. 

A motion, that Mrs. William Anderson of 
Aspinwall be elected Parliamentarian of the 
Middle Atlantic Council, was carried. 

After an earnest discussion on the necessity 
for good women exercising the obligations and 
privileges of citizenship, the meeting adjourned. 


the meeting in 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HEL}¥S PARENTS 

Our attention has been called to a bulletin 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education 
for the guidance of parents—Bulletin 1919, 
No. 39—entitled “Training Little Children.” 
The articles which it contains were collected by 
the National Kindergarten Association of New 
York City, largely from mothers who were for- 
merly kindergarten teachers. They were ori- 
ginally issued to the press of the country, and 
papers and magazines having a combined circu- 
lation of over fifty millions printed them. 

Editors from every part of the country showed 
their appreciation of this material by letters 
such as the following: 

“Without fear of exaggeration I am frank to 
say that your educational work on kindergarten 
extension carried on during the entire period of 
the war has been the best and most constructive 
work of all the Government Departments. 
Yours is the work that will help the masses of 
the people to find their way of salvation from 
our present world of war, destruction, hatred 
and revenge to the new world of peace, construc- 
tion, love and true civilization.” 

We take pleasure in commending to our readers 
the bulletin “Training Little Children’? which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The price is fifteen cents. 

No SEx In LAw 
Make Prostitution Illegal for Both Sexes 

A recent action of Judge Wadhams of New 
York, President of National Child-Welfare Asso- 
ciation, who finds ‘‘No Sex in Law’”’ will be 
heartily acclaimed; the judge recently dismissed 
a woman charged with immoral conduct because 
the male partner of her wrong doing had not 
also been arrested. 

In May last New York State passed legislation 
which provides that the man involved with the 
woman in violating the law, is equally guilty with 
the woman. 

“‘ As long as the law exists,’ said Judge Wad- 
hams; ‘‘it must be administered without sex 
discrimination. Men and women are equally 
guilty in such cases and the man should be 
arrested and held for trial with the woman. 
The practical application of the law as heretofore 
enforced is an unjust discrimination against the 
woman in the matter of an offense which in its 
very nature requires the participation of men. 

The late William Alexander Coote was in- 
sistent in his proposals to penalize the man who 
buys equally with the woman who sells. That a 
state has recognized the justice of this proposal 
by legal enactment is a step in advance. To 
know that a male judge insists upon enforcement 
of the law is indeed encouraging. 


MOoTHER’s PENSIONS 


At last the long promised Mothers’ Pension 
Bill has passed the Ontario Legislature, and 
comes into effect on October 1. The mothers 
to be benefited must be either widows, or have a 
husband in an insane asylum or home for incur- 
ables. A woman must have lived in Canada for 
three years, and in Ontario for two years, to be 
entitled to the pension. Also she must be a 
British subject by birth, or by marriage to a 
British husband. She must be a fit person to 
have charge of her children, of which she must 
have two or more under fourteen. Lastly she 
must have no adequate means. The amount of 
the mother’s pension is not stated in the Bill, as 
this will be left to a Board—two members of 
which are women—to investigate, and fix in 
each case. One half of the amount will be drawn 
from a Government fund, and the other half 
given by the municipalities where the needy 
mother resides. 


Looking backward! In 1902 New Zealand 
was the only self-governing country where 
women could vote; and in just eight others was 
there an organized Suffrage movement. In 1920 
twenty self-governing nations have extended the 
franchise to women on an equality with men and 
it is probable that France, Belgium, Italy, 
Greece, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, with our 
South Africa, and we hope, India, will soon be 
included. Much has happened since those pre- 
war days when Mr. Asquith, fighting Women 
Suffrage in England, said very truthfully—‘ It 
would be inconvenient to have women in 
politics.”’ 


It is utterly impossible to have a functioning 
Parent-Teacher Association or Mother’s Circle 
without the use of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
It keeps them on the right Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation track instead of wondering what to do 
at the next meeting. I cannot part with my 
magazines. They are on file and needed almost 
daily.— Mrs. W. A. ABBOTT. 


When Jacob Shankman, the youngest sopho- 
more in Harvard University, hears anybody say 
“IT wish I could get a college education” he just 
laughs. Because young Shankman has found 
out how to do it and accomplish it without hard- 
ship. His system involves nothing more com- 
plicated than work, saving and safe investment 
and when the efficacy of those methods are 
doubted he points proudly to the fact that they 
got him through his freshman year in college at 
the age of 14. 

He started putting his system into practise 
nearly three years ago. While attending school 
at Chelsea, he worked during his vacations and 
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saved his money, putting it safely into War 
Savings Stamps and Liberty Bonds. He worked 
as an office boy, as a census enumerator and as a 
book agent and when his advancement in his 
studies made it possible he worked during the 
day time and attended school at night. 

He not only accumulated enough money to 
pay his college expenses but he has been able to 
set aside part of his Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps as protection against a ‘rainy 
day”’ which he says he hopes will never come but 
for which he is prepared. He is an enthusiastic 
supporter of investment in government securities 
because he is confident there is no investment so 
sound and he is determined to keep some of his 
money where it will be available in time of need 
and yet will be safe and return fair interest. 

Shankman says that what he has done is 
possible for any American boy. 


Los ANGELEs ELEcTs Mrs. SusAN M. DorsEyY 
AS SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY SCHOOLS 


This is the second city in the United States to 
choose a woman as superintendent. 

Mrs. Dorsey has had seven years’ experience 
in the school system. She knows the city’s 
needs and the teaching force. As an assistant 
superintendent her experience has prepared her 
for the larger responsibility. 

Mrs. Dorsey is a Vassar graduate and has 
been president of the California Teachers 
Association. 

Great confidence is felt in her ability to lead, 
and satisfaction in her election to this office. 


Engiand has appointed seven women magis- 
trates. They are Mrs. Lloyd George, wife of 
the Prime Minister; the Marchioness of Crewe, 
the Marchioness of Londonderry, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the well-known novelist; Mrs. Sydney 
Webb; Miss Elizabeth Haldane and Mrs. 
Gertrude Truckwell. All these women have 
practical knowledge of social and _ industrial 
conditions, and have had experience in welfare 
and educational work. They were appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor, to act as an advisory 
committee to him in the selecting of other 
women for magistrates and justices of the 
peace. It is expected that women will be the 
judges at the Children’s Courts of Britain in 
the near future. 


We congratulate Winnipeg on its well- 
appointed Juvenile Court Detention Home, 
which has commodious and attractive play 
rooms and class-rooms, and has the great advan- 
tage of being in the same building as the Juvenile 
Court. This is something that Toronto is 
sadly lacking in. Our shelter for children who 
have gone astray is a long distance from our 
Juvenile Court, and worse still neither schooling 
nor games are provided to occupy the children 
kept there. To return to Winnipeg, we note 
the very serious fact that about two-thirds of 
the children passing through the Juvenile 
Court there, are shown to be mental abnormals! 
What are Canadian women going to do about 
this? 

Character cannot be developed by the intellect 
alone, according to Professor Eugene C. Alder, 
well-known educator in a recent address in 
Brooklyn on ‘‘Education for Character.”’ He 
declared that the idea of service was of para- 
mount importance in development of the future 
citizen. 

‘Developing the character of the young is of 
the utmost importance to the country,” he said. 
“Service is a ¢reat help in such training. When 
the government called for money to be obtained 
through the sale of War Savings Stamps and 
Liberty Bonds, I never before saw the school 
children express so much seriousness. These 
drives including the drives to help the Red 
Cross and other worthy causes brought to the 
young the idea of service. We cannot afford 
to permit the children to lose this ideal for it is 
one of the greatest factors in developing char- 
acter. 

‘We must have in our educational system acti- 
tivities which will bring out ideas of service in 
times of peace as well as in times of war.” 


KINDERGARTENS FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


This ig4 the time to petition your board of 
education to put a kindergarten in your school 
next fall if this educational advantage has not 
already been provided for the children of your 
community. 

Write for blank petition and circulars to Miss 
Bessie Locke, our national chairman on kinder- 
garten extension, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York City. 





New Books 


New Books 


The American Educator. Peace Edition. 
In eight volumes. Ralph Durham Co., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 

The American Educator contains a vast fund 

f information which is interesting and valuable 
tor adults or children. It is thoroughly up to 
date and finely illustrated. With the books, 
there is an American Question Game which will 
be a stimulus and guide for children in digging 
out the answers to the questions. 


Your Child. Today and Tomorrow. Sec- 
ond edition. By Sidoine M. Gruenberg. J. 
B. Lippencott Co. 

Mrs. Gruenberg in her preface says: ‘‘I have 
found a large mass of material, accumulated by 
investigators into the psychology and the biology 
of childhood which could be of great practical use 
to all concerned with the bringing up of children. 
In this little book I have tried to present some 
of this material in a form that will make it avail- 
able for those who lack the time, or the special 
training or the opportunity to work it out for 
themselves.” 

The book is especially designed to assist 
parents in the care and training of their children. 

Only through understanding of child nature is 
it possible to guide them wisely. Many parents 
have found “ Your Child’’ a valuable aid. 


Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. By 
Lewis M. Terman, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, joint author of the National Intelligence 
Tests (World Book Company) and of the army 
mental tests; also author of the Stanford revi- 
sion of the Binet-Simon scale and a number of 
books on the measurement of intelligence. 
Examination booklets (12 pages) Forms A and 
B with ten tests each and with 185 items each, 
Scoring Keys for both forms, and a Manual 
of Directions (8 pages). Price per package of 
25 booklets including Scoring Key and Manual 
of Directions $1.60 net. Specimen Set 15 
cents postpaid. 1920. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. 


The Individual and the Curriculum: Experi- 


ments in Adaptation. 160 pages, 38 illus- 

trations, 4 colored plates. Price 45 cents. 

This is the title of the sixth volume of the 
Francis W. Parker School Studies in Education 
(a series of booklets published by the Faculty, 
and formerly entitled Year Books). Surely no 
subject is moré vital to thoughtful teachers of 
today. Although they may believe with heart 
and soul that real education means the teaching 
of individual human beings rather than subject 
matter, they are nevertheless thwarted in the 
practice of this faith at every turn by the re- 


quired cast-iron courses of study designed for a 
wholesale, machine-made ‘“‘human”’ product. 

Miss Jennie Hall’s article on the trial of the 
individual project method in a seventh-grade 
class shows what can be done in a school where 
freedom for experimentation exists, to develop 
through the daily work, the special interests and 
distinct personality of each child. The idea is 
not given, as too frequently happens in educa- 
tional publications, in its theoretical stage. It 
is the account of a year of actual practice. The 
daily schedule, the home study, the teacher’s 
plan for estimating the values of the work for 
each child, are made clear by illustrative charts 
as well as by thorough explanation. 

Much of the average child’s power of intel- 
lectual growth is wasted because the subject 
matter offered him for the exercise of this power 
does not command his sympathy and willing 
effort. The individual project method is the 
freest solution of this difficulty. But there are 
other ways of preventing this waste of energy in 
irksome and unproductive study. Experiments 
and methods within the scope of the more usual 
class room work of any school are sketched in a 
group of articles entitled Social Interests in the 
Class Room. These articles contain suggestions 
—in the form of records of actual work done— 
for bringing almost every study in the average 
school course into definite relation with the com- 
pelling interests of the time or of the individual 
child. 

Four very different studies of Lincoln, made 
by four different eighth-grade classes, are given 
in the form of verbatim reports of the Lincoln 
Exercises before the school assembly, programs 
which culminated the class study each year. 
Practical interests of today in the high school 
science work, the development of the corre- 
spondence scheme in modern language study, 
the relinquishing of all textbook arrangements of 
the civics course in order to make it bring to the 
child certain vivid experiences—these are typical 
examples of the contents of this section. It is 
followed by a very concrete and graphic report 
of a group of community adventures in the 
school—a paper-saving campaign, a,war-service 
bankbook, a postage-saving device, etc.—which 
point out the great wastefulness of the average 
American, and which suggest ways of making 
thrift not only a habit, but also the basis of gen- 
uinely educative class-room work. 

The next group of articles shows the articu- 
lation of the art and eurythmics work with other 
subjects of the child’s study. 

While less focused upon one phase of the study 
than previous numbers of the Studies in Edu- 
cation, this volume is especially valuable in giving 
a cross-section of the school life as it is influenced 
by one of the underlying principles of the school. 
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Conventions of State Branches 


Iowa, Des Moines * 
NEw JERSEY, Atlantic City.. 
NEw YorK 


. November 
November 12-1 
October 4, 5, 6. 


a 

o- 
~ 

we 


MassaAcHuseEtts, Boston... .October 21, 22, 23. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, November 3, 4, 5. 
INDIANA, Indianapolis.......... October 20-22. 


State News 


GEORGIA 


Perhaps the most valuable work done in our 
organization the past year has been in securing 
the hearty coéperation of the Georgia Educa- 
tional Association. We believe our greatest help 
will come through the educators, therefore, we 
have stressed securing it and are much en- 
couraged, for we are receiving their endorsement 
and aid. The president of the Georgia Educa- 
tional Association (first woman who ever held 
such office in Georgia) is enthusiastic about the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and is promoting it. 
She is, in fact, one of our district vice-presidents. 

Our gain in membership is great, owing to 
the fact that a membership drive was inaugurated 
last fall, when we offered cash prizes to the 
schools securing largest number of members. 
We are accredited with 8,000 members, but in 
reality we have passed the 10,000 mark. We 
used $250 of our membership dues to pay the 
prizes above mentioned, remitting $400 to the 
National and retaining the balance in 
treasury for our work. 

In summarizing the work done in our state by 
the Congress the past year, will say that we feel 
much has been done to build up the work of the 
parent-teacher Appreciation of 
this organization constantly grows, and we are 
especially glad that the public school educators 
are becoming our best friends. Our Advisory 
Council is largely made up of these public-school 
educators—superintendents, principals, etc. 

We have never yet had either district con- 
ventions or county council meetings, but are 
planning to inaugurate both this fall. Have held 
annual conventions, the last two in Macon, at 
the same time the Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation convened. The next one will be held in 
Atlanta. 

Organization work; promotion of the kinder- 
garten; better salaries for teachers, and aiding 
in doing away with illiteracy in this state, will 
be our main work the coming year. 

Have created one or two new departments in 
our work, including one to promote the raising 
of contributions to national headquarters. 

Just a year ago we were fortunate enough to 
secure space in School and Home for a monthly 
Parent-Teacher Department, and this has be- 
come our Official state organ and has helped us 
wonderfully. Its editors are counted among our 
best friends, one of them being on our advisory 
council. The associate editress is chairman of 


our 


associations. 


our Children’s Books Department and is state 
school library agent. 

We are stressing ‘“‘not affiliating but codper- 
ating with” all other organizations and move- 
ments that have for their purpose the benefit of 
the people of our state, and hope in due time to 
see the Georgia Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations the leading organization of 
the state! 


IDAHO 


The fifteenth annual session of the Idaho 
Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, held in the New Theatre at Gooding, 
May 4, 5 and 6, was an inspiration and we only 
regret that every member of every circle could 
not share in the good times and splendid sessions 
of the conference. The delegates arrived by 
train and auto, several jolly parties coming from 
Ada and Payette counties. One delegate, Mrs. 
Dan Thomas of Ashton, traveled 265 miles each 
way to attend the sessions. Tuesday evening 
the delegates were at Gooding College, where 
they were met by a reception committee, headed 
by President and Mrs. Tenny. 

Mrs. E. J. Payne, president, reported that 
there were 16 new circles formed this year and 
five reorganized. There is a new interest all 
along the line and a great need of an organizer. 
Ada county held a successful county convention 
and has formed a county organization with a full 
set of officers. She reported various civic inter- 
ests in which the Mothers’ Congress is asked to 
help, such as public health work and the deten- 
tionhome. Mrs. Charles Shoults, vice-president 
at large, reported several fields which are opening 
up in the southeastern part of the state and felt 
that the holding of the convention in that section 
would be a valuable stimulus. Mrs. C. C. 
Zumwalt, corresponding secretary, was unable to 
be present and sent her report as to the year’s 
correspondence. Mrs. J. E. Roberts, treasurer, 
reported the year’s receipts as $291.74 and the 
balance on hand as $123.68. About $56 of this 
sum is in the national delegate fund, and before 
the convention end about $30 more was reported 
for this fund with the promise of still more. 
Midway made the largest single contribution to 
this fund—$25. 

Mrs. J. K. Dickie opened the department con- 
ference with a fine report on child hygiene, in 
which she emphasized six points the national asks 
each state to work for. First, establishment of 
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state department of child hygiene; second, 
odperation with all other agencies working to 
same end; third, reporting hygiene work done 
by local circles; fourth, establishing the hot 
lunch for rural as well as urban schools; fifth, 
securing as many endorsements of the Sheppard- 
lowner maternity and infant bill as possible; 
ixth, improving the birth registration. Miss 
Irvin made a most eloquent plea for more 
interest in humane work, making such an im- 
pression on the assembly that they later adopted 
two resolutions relative to her department. The 
Idaho Mothers’ Congress is the first state to 
have a department of humane education and is 
proud of Miss Irvin’s work. 

Mrs. L. A. Magil reported a steady increase 
in the number of subscriptions to ‘‘CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE,” but we are not yet up 
to the standard required by the national, which 
is one for every 10 members. 

Mrs. Ray McKaig reported on the press work 
for the year. The state papers have been gen- 
erous with space for the Mothers’ Congress press 
department and also with space in their general 
columns. The state press work has occupied 
over 800 inches of space in the last nine months, 
exclusive of the long report of this state conven- 
tion. 

The convention then proceeded to elect officers, 
resulting in the choice for president of Mrs. John 
Thomas of Gooding; vice-president at 
Mrs. S. J. Ewen of Boise; 
William Hull of Barber; treasurer, Mrs. C. W. 
Tenney of Gooding. Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Ewen, 
Mrs. Hull, Miss A. J. Norris and Miss Appia 
Robinson were elected delegates to the national 
convention which Madison, Wis., in 
June. 


large, 
secretary, Mrs. 


meets in 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The resolutions committee next reported and 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: Indorsement of the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity and infant bill; the Fess bill, which 
substitutes physical training in the schools for 
compulsory military training; of the bill in- 
creasing the appropriation for the children’s 
bureau; of the Gard-Curtiss bill regulating 
child labor in the District of Columbia. The 
congress adopted a resolution instructing the 
legislative committee to report as to the desir- 
ability of amending the present mothers’ pension 
law and to work for the establishment of an 
animal bureau similar to that of Colorado. The 
congress favored the “old clothes and no un- 
necessary buying’? campaigns, also a simpler 
style of dress among school girls. It urged that 
the salaries of educators be increased, that some 
bill be passed to prevent the propagation of 
imbeciles; that the county nurse plan be ex- 
tended to all counties; that the state humane 
law be enforced; that greater watchfulness be 
exercised as to birth registration, that the law 


requiring every birth to be registered may not be 
violated with impunity; that a notation as to 
care given the infant’s eyes be required in every 
birth certificate. 


ILLINOIS 


The new officers in the Illinois Branch have 
started the new season’s work with eyes and 
thoughts directed forward. Our first activity 
is toward intensifying our effort in organization 
work throughout this great state in the eighteen 
districts into which we have divided it as working 
units. Weare not going to take it out in hoping 
for the year of greatest growth, we are going to 
cultivate our territory so that that result will 
actually show at the next annual meeting. 

Our state Legislature will meet in January 
and our committee on legislation is already busy 
in anticipation of what our individual association 
and our state Council can do to further legisla- 
tion, both national and state, in behalf of child- 
ren. 

The Kindergarten Committee is allying itself 
with the state-wide movement looking toward 
an increased number of public kindergartens, in 
which Illinois now lags unfortunately behind. 

The Better Films committee is keeping asso- 
ciations informed on the less objectionable films 
for children and for adults who do not care for 
the ordinary so-called comedy, sensational and 
suggestive productions. The chairman, presi- 
dent and some board members who have at- 
tended the exhibitions of films shown by the 
Visual Education Association, found them more 
interesting, thrilling and romantic than any films 
they have ever observed before. 

Our committees on Speakers and Loan Papers 
for association programs are constantly at work 
to make their resources more available to the 
field. The latter distributes papers and packets 
from the National as well as from our state file. 

We are confident that the committees on 
Americanization and Education are going to for- 
ward work of eminent value to our associations 
before the season is far advanced. We have 
substituted a committee on school lunches for the 
one formerly known as Household Economics. 

We take satisfaction in recording that The 
Jolly Tar Club is still in operation. The present 
“piping times of peace’’ have not diminished by 
one iota the need for the unique work which we 
have carried on there since 1917. There are 
about 7,000 American boys now on the station. 
They are the sons of our sister mothers, in 
training for the American Navy and they need 
our interest and hospitality in their periods of 
liberty as much, probably more, than they did 
before the armistice was signed. 

It is a notable fact that of all the many social 
activities for men in the service which were 
instituted during the war, many of which were 
supported by people of great wealth, The Jolly 
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Tar Club, which was the materialization of loving 
thought for the sons of other mothers and the 
desire to serve here at home and which has been 
supported solely by Parent-Teacher Association 
and contributions from persons of modest means, 
is the only one still functioning, though the need 
still exists. 


INDIANA 
INDORSERS OF PHOTO-PLAYS IN INDIANA 


Last October, at the executive board meeting 
of the Indiana Parent-Teacher organizations, the 
subject of better motion pictures for children was 
discussed. State censorship was opposed on 
account of its drifting into politics. It was 
decided that the best way to help in securin3 
better films, was to appoint a representative on 
the State Board of Endorsers of Photo-plays. 
Mrs. Ferd Lucas, of Greencastle, was appointed 
to this place. 

The State Board of Endorsers meet once a 
month in Indianapolis, and see every picture 
shown in first release houses in Indianapolis. 
Through the courtesy of the exhibitors passes 
have been given the ladies, who are assigned to a 
special house for a month. 

The annual report of the Endorsers says: 
“Each week, through the codperation of the 
schools, a list of good pictures is given to the 
Echo the official school paper of Indianapolis. 
We call attention to any house showing an 
especially good picture. This is an ‘ad’ which 
cannot be bought. We are pleased to say the 
suggestion through the Echo was accepted by 
many children, parents and teachers. The ex- 
hibitors are beginning to realize that a committee, 
giving time to choosing pictures for young people, 
is worthy of consideration. We are not injuring 
their business, but doing constructive work along 
better lines.” 

We all like good stories in photo-plays. But 
our tastes are not all the same, so we should not 
call a picture bad just because it does not appeal 
to us. 

The pictures which the State Board have 
indorsed, have been judged from the standpoint 
of being clean, entertaining, instructive and the 
impression it will leave on youth. ‘The cyitic- 
ism of children has been a great help to us. 
They resent very much a picture which does not 
faithfully portray their favorite story. It is 
just as impossible to eliminate all the objection- 
able in films as it is to do it in lite.” 

Many special pictures have been shown by 
Parent-Teacher organizations during the past 
year—educational films such as “ Evangeline,” 
“‘Les Miserables,” ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities.’’ Let us 
all work together to secure more of these good 
films. 

Each week the Indorsers Board Receive re- 
ports from the National Board of Better Films, 
New York City, containing recommendations of 


cuts made to the producers before the pictures 
are released to the general public. 

The personnel of this board is made up of good 
men and women, whose suggestions should be 
recognized. When such cuts as they advise are 
not made here, the Indorsers Board immediately 
take it up with the National Board, and they in 
turn take it up with the producer, who recog- 
nizes their authority, and the picture shown a 
few days later has the cuts made. 

The Indiana Indorsers also receive lists of 
pictures weekly, from the National Juvenile 
Motion Picture League, and thus keep in touch 
with other organizations. 

Through the extension department of Indiana 
University, our State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has been able to reach all Parent-Teacher 
organizations in the state, about 200 altogether, 
sending them each month a list of films indorsed 
by the State Board and asking them to have their 
exhibitors select their films from these lists. 
In some of the smaller cities of the state, schools 
have put in machines and are using these lists at 
their bi-weekly shows. 

Lists of indorsed films have also been sent to 
county chairmen of Federated clubs. 

During the year, the Indorsers Board held 
nine regular meetings, nine meetings of the pic- 
ture committee, and six special called meetings. 
Great interest is shown in the work by the in- 
creased attendance at the meetings. 

Out of 450 pictures seen in first release houses, 
the past year, 150 were placed on the indorsed 
list. 

Moving pictures are such a great factor in 
enjoyment and education, that very conscien- 
tious and intelligent care should be used in their 
selection. 

As a representative of a picture industry re- 
marked, Mrs. Ross and her Board of Indorsers 
make their influence more widely felt by in- 
dorsing certain pictures and giving them pub- 
licity than could possibly be done by censorship. 


KANSAS 
ANOTHER BETTER CITIES CAMPAIGN 


Some years ago, Dr. Wm. A. McKeever, of 
Kansas University, conceived of the idea of 
offering a prize of $1,000 to the best city in 
Kansas in which to rear a family. After more 
than 80 cities had competed for a year or more 
for the honor, the first place went to Winfield, a 
community of about 6,000 people. Now, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma become the leader for that 
state, and is offering $2,500 to the city which will 
score highest as a place for children by the date 
of November, 1921. 1 regular 10-point score 
sheet will become the basis of this campaign, 
which has already attracted wide attention. 

Many state and national speakers and welfare 
workers will participate in this unique affair. 
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Or. McKeever is Juvenile Director for the 
National Presbyterian Temperance Board. 


BETTER CITIES CAMPAIGN 


During the years 1915-1917 inclusive 85 cities 
n Kansas entered actively in a contest to deter- 
mine which of these should prove to be the best 
place in which to bring up a generation of child- 
ren. A ten point score sheet was used, while 
$1,000 was offered as a prize for the best city in 
the first group, and $500 for the best city in the 
second. Winfield won in the larger class and 
Merrill in the smaller. Thirty of the contesting 
cities were visited by a committee of prominent 
educators and scored on points. The score sheet 
will be seen below. 


SCORE SHEET FOR CITIES 

I. Play. Facilities for adequate and safe- 
guarded play at school and in the community. 
Conditions of parks, playgrounds, and the like. 

II. Industry. Industrial training at school, 
character building, employment during vacation, 
conditions of employment of juveniles under 
sixteen. Systematic thrift instruction. 

III. Schools. Management, equipment, meth- 
ods of contact with community, modern methods 
of instruction, management of athletics, ade- 
quateness of number of teachers, salaries, and the 
like. 

IV. Health, Modern methods of nursing, 
health inspection, clinics, hospital service, dental 
inspection, handling of contagious disease, and 
the like. 

V. Scoutcraft. Management of the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts or Camp-fire Girls, facilities for camp- 
ing, hiking, boating, service work of scouting, 
organizations. Lessons in Americanization. 

VI. Moral Safeguards. Management of the 
motion picture, the dance situation, the cigarette 
problem, the theatre, and the general club life of 
the young. 

VII. Sociability. Facilities for weekly social 
experience of all adolescent young people, social 
management in the high school, and the churches 
and homes. 

VIII. Religion. Youths in young people’s 
church societies, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., en- 
rollment, management, methods in Sunday 
Schools, how these bodies meet the play and 
recreational interests of the young. 

IX. Service. Clubs and societies of men and 
women studying and dealing constructively with 
juvenile problems, projects accomplished and 
under way, and the like. 

X. Housing. Adequateness of housing, health 
sanitation, and other comforts of industrial 
classes and of the families of lower economic 
status; together with remediable methods and 
measures, 


The plan of this Kansas Better-Cities move- 


ment was originated by William A. McKeever of 
the University of Kansas and was directed 
through the Department of Extension. Thous- 
ands of publicity items, covering its ideals and 
methods, appeared during the three-year cam- 
paign and afterwards. Winfield, the winner of 
the first prize of $1,000, has perhaps become best 
known of all the towns of the state and has en- 
joyed a new era of prosperity on account of her 
reputation. The other towns participating have 
likewise profited. Recently the Canadian Club 
at Montreal, after listening to a 30-minute 
address on the subject, sent greetings and com- 
mendations to the City of Winfield on account of 
her work for the boys and girls. 

The Better Cities Campaign is being taken up 
in other states; by Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, Church Societies, 
women’s organizations, and the like. Any one 
of these can become sponsor for the local city 
and enter it in the contest. The methods and 
outlines for the movement will be furnished 
upon request. This movement proves to be one 
of the most substantial schemes for advertising a 
city, for improving its business institutions, for 
promoting the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
welfare of the children and young people. The 
big press of the country will later have much to 
say about it. 

In order to make the local campaign most 
effective try to organize it under a control com- 
mittee representing the home, the school, the 
church and the community. Only by acting 
together can these institutions handle such diffi- 
cult juvenile menaces as the gambling mania, 
the public dance hall, the ill-selected motion 
picture and the cigarette. Along with a detailed 
plan for the juvenile work here commended 
there will be sent on request leaflets dealing con- 
structively with all the problems of training 
which have proved most difficult to parents, 
community workers, and juvenile-welfare pro- 
moters. 

“The campaign of Dr. McKeever’s for better 
cities as places for bringing up children is the 
biggest movement Kansas has known since the 
time of the prohibition wave.”—Ex-Mayor C. 
H. Kerr, of Independence. 


MISSOURI 
SPRINGFIELD 


The board of managers of the Missouri Branch 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations met in Springfield for a 
session of two days at the home of Mrs. William 
Ullmann, the newly elected state president. 

After noting the activities which have been 
most helpful in different parts of the state the 
board established the following platform: 

1. Since we feel that education for parenthood 
does not begin early enough, we recommend and 
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urge that a course of child-welfare be included in 
the curiculum of every high school. 

2. Adoption of simple uniform dress in all 
high schools. ‘ 

3. In normal schools a course in Parent- 
Teacher work to aid the rural teacher in leader- 
ship. 

4. Each Parent-Teacher Circle to supply a 
scale in every school not so provided, to make 
the health crusade movement and nutrition clinic 
an integral part of their work. 

5. A movement for a scholarship fund. 

6. That we endorse, support and actively 
work for equal school opportunities in every 
part of the state with salaries adequate to attract 
the best teachers. 

7. That we lend our energies to the passage 
of the Sheppard-Towner, Capper Physical 
Training Bills and unpassed bills of the Child- 
ren’s Code, Coéperate with the Children’s 
Bureau and Home Education Departments. 

8. That we stand back of the State Board of 
Health and advocate appropriations sufficient 
for carrying on the work of the Child Hygiene 
Department. 

In the new plans for the coming year, experts 
were selected by the board to fill the several 
departments. These chairmen will each con- 
tribute program for local circles. The 
month before the program is to be presented, the 
chairman will write to every circle president and 
to every council president giving full plans and 
details for the program with references and sug- 
gestive reading, and enclosing pamphlets when- 
ever possible. In this way simple but compre- 
hensive programs will be a definite thing. The 
president also purposes writing four letters to 
each circle during the year. 

Members of the board who were present at 
the meeting, besides the president, Mrs. William 
Ullmann, were Mrs. E. R. Weeks, member at 
large from Kansas City; Mrs. E. Blair Wall, 
district president, of Carthage; Miss Essie M. 
Heyle, University of Missouri, chairman of home 
economics department; Dr. McNabb Miller, of 
St. Louis, chairman of Child-Hygiene; Mrs. J. B. 
DuBuque, district president, of Springfield; 
Mrs. J. B. McBride, second member at large; 
Mrs. Karl Eaton, chairman of literature; Mr. C. 
E. Gardner, treasurer; Mrs. Walter Ben Hare, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Ward Morgan, 
press and publicity chairman. 


one 


Plan Follow Up Work on Tests in Clinics 


Follow-up work will be conducted in June in 
the interest of the children of underweight 
examined at the baby clinic, which was held at 
Heer’s store in May, under the direction of the 
-arent-Teacher Associations in codperation with 
the Greene County Health Association. Mrs. 
William Ullmann, who was State Child Hygiene 
Chairman at that time, was an active force in 
making the clinic a wonderful success. 


At the annual picnic of the Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Mrs. Ullmann, the state 
president, and Mr. M. D. Lightfoot explained 
the. methods to be used in the follow-up work by 
the Child Hygiene chairmen of the various school 
districts. This work will be under the direction 
of Mrs. Walter Ben Hare. These chairmen will 
make visits to the homes of the children who 
are underweight, to see if the instructions given 
by the nurses and doctors upon examination 
were carried out and to make a note of any 
improvement in the child. The association has 
the names of 6,000 children who are to be visited. 
It is expected that at least 2,500 corrections will 
be made in the children before the beginning of 
the school term in September. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Manchester Parent-Teacher Association 
now numbers 125 members. They have bought 
a moving-picture machine with full equipment 
for three schools. They sold 500 chocolate bars 
within 30 days, clearing $100, and have put out 
100 sunshine bags, which are bags in which each 
member puts in a penny every day that the sun 
shines. At the Hallsville School Parent-Teacher 
Association, they have convinced the city that 
they need a new piano, the one in use being over 
fifty years old. They have been the means of 
having a new entrance put in the building, which 
relieves the congestion at other doors. This is 
the largest primary and grammar school in the 
state, about 500 pupils. 

A number of associations reported that all 
their members had signed in favor of the Bill now 
before Congress for protection of Maternity and 
Infancy. 

In New Ipswich, they perform operations for 
adenoids and tonsils, look after the eyes and 
have just started Health Crusade movement in 
the schools. The article in CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE on the work of the health nurse in 
the schools was a great help in agitating the plan 
to have one there with the help of the Red 
Cross. They are also working for a dental clinic. 
They are giving prizes for compositions on kind- 
ness to dumb animals, prizes for spelling and they 
furnish books and current magazines to the 
schools. 


OHIO 


Ohio feels that in the Magazine not enough 
credit was given to the fine National Congress 
meeting in Cleveland. We were very proud of 
our national and would like to let others know 
more of how well they did, headed by Mrs. 
Schoff, who with one session a day and no board 
meetings was certainly fresh and at her best. 

The Congress part of the superintendent’s 
meeting in Cleveland opened with a National 
Congress luncheon, where the get-together spirit 
and the toasts gave charm to that first event. 
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The two sessions, held on the two afternoons 
ertainly made the Ohio members present appre- 
iate the valuable programs given and the ability 
with which they were conducted. Also we noted 
hat they held a prominent place among the 

wealth of splendid things offered during that 
abundantly rich week. 

The coéperation of educator and layman as a 
national movement was strongly evident. It is 
proving a great necessary factor in the effort to 
meet the present educational crisis. Working 
together will most improve public appreciation 
of our school system from the various phases— 
better buildings, better equipment, better 
teachers and better remuneration. 

Though we say ‘‘the Congress” part of the 
meetings, we think at once of the educator as 
much as the parent. We are very closely allied. 

Commissioner Claxton gave one of his strong- 
est talks. He feels that the Home Division of 
the Bureau of Education is one of the most vital 
arms toward making the Bureau a Department. 
That we need a Parent-Teacher Association in 
every school district, not only for the backing 
for the schools and the creating of public opinion 
to get right legislation, but that through the 
education of parents and their closer under- 
standing of school people and their problems, the 
best work can be done. Even a barber has to 
have a certificate, he says, but not a parent for 
parenthood. 

Then “our” Mr. John Francis took the govern- 
ment side and showed us what we all should 
know, that it has not taken a stand for the child- 
ren at all worthy of it or them. He declared our 
schools would reach the high position they 
deserve ‘“‘when our government gets to thinking 
the children as important as wheat and the 
jackasses.” 

The last National Educational Association 
President, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford told us 
that she had worked over the whole country all 
through her administration for Parent-Teacher 
Associations as she felt ‘‘The best way to im- 
prove a school is to establish a live Parent- 
Teacher Association. It is not only a work for 
parenthood but helps the teaching profession to 
progress through sincere support and effort. 
Through coéperation in the Parent-Teacher 
Associations they learn to be better parents, 
better teachers and together learn to teach the 
child that vital thing to which all knowledge 
should tend—home-making.”’ 

Our neighbor, Kentucky, was asked to tell of 
the Parent-Teacher Association situation there. 
This state of about two years standing has over 
700 associations belonging to the state and 
national. First Mr. John Graham, Superin- 
tendent of Davies County spoke. His first 
statement was that ‘‘The schools are out of 
politics in Kentucky,’’ and continued by a fact 
that the most effective way to arouse a com- 
munity’s interest is to start a Parent-Teacher 


Association. Davies County has 68 associa- 
tions. They will not accept an association for 
state and national membership in a school of 50 
pupils unless they have 30 members, or 15 if 
under 50. 
Miss Lida Gardner, also of Kentucky, but a 
national organizer, dwelt on the great good the 
associations had done in the back mountain 
regions. She referred to the type of association 
that lives a year and dies a year and so on due 
to its being cooped up in its own little corner 
without any outside broad connections for aid 
and inspiration. She told of one mountain asso- 
ciation. It was a district where the term was 
never completed, the teacher was _ regularly 
“thrown out” before the time was up. She 
undertook that school. She called on every 
family. She asked them to a meeting at the 
school. The sherif heard about the intended 
affair. He offered to send some deputies. You 
see she was getting together families who had the 
habit of shooting each other on sight—but, she 
declined his offer. 
The day arrived and nearly all the parents. 
She showed them the school inside and out. 
It was not good enough for their children. 
They agreed. She had things to work with and 
got them started to fixing the place inside and 
out. They did a good job, that day and other 
meeting days. They found a common interest, 
their children, they made of the little old school a 
common district meeting place and learned that 
the other fellow was human after all. This 
unique association of mostly illiterates thrived 
and was only the beginning of many in those 
mountain, feudal districts. The good resulting 
from community acquaintance and common 
interest likely did more than any other agency 
could have done, in such a type of region. 
A national vice-president, Mrs. Henry Holland, 
of Buffalo, and former New York State president 
gave just such a talk as just such a real mother 
could. The keynote was to consider children a 
LIABILITY, not an ASSET. Give them their play 
time, air and sunshine, especially the adolescent, 
when all powers develop and they need these 
things most. 
The adolescent needs, 
I. Physical care. It is a time of greatest 
physical growth, need exercise, sun, air, 
play. 7 

2.§Mental care. It is the time when the 
powers of mind, concentration, deter- 
mination, will begin to get a grip on 
them. 

Study them carefully, to be able to help them 
to get more of a grip on these faculties—them- 
selves. 

3. Moral care. Educate along all moral lines, 
as well as others. Illiterate boys and 
girls are deteriorating and often vicious. 

Our new department of Thrift was represented 
by an Assistant in the United States Treasury, 
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Mrs. C. G. Bartlett, of Washington. 
we expected to save after the war. First we 
gave our best—our sons—then found we must 
give also endless food supplies, and back that 
up with money and time, and again a constant 
giving of all these. No wonder for the H. C. L. 
We must make saving a permanent thing. 
Balance spending with saving. Save something, 
no matter how small. Buy wisely, invest, and 
that wisely too. 

Then she told of a club of girls in a large city. 
They brought to the meetings ideas of how to 
save. They said we must consider extravagance 
a disgrace. We must make saving fashionable. 

They adopted a shopping card which said: 

. Do I need it? 

Could I get it lower elsewhere? 

Is the price in excess of the worth to me? 
. Would something less do as well? 

5. Am I getting something that will last? 

Then they kept a bulletin in a public place 
like a Y. W. or Woman’s Club to list the eco- 
nomical places to shop. 

She urged, freshening up or making over old 
clothes, food in season, making gardens more 
then ever, raising chickens, and such. 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea’s address was especially fine 
(already reported) and since then we have been 
pleased to have known the man who was to be 
in charge of our National Convention in his 
home city. 

We were keenly interested to hear a Chief of a 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, Mr. Henry 
Gideon, who stands among the first in the 
United States, dwell on their work as the friend 
of the child who is always all right until he is 
proven wrong. ‘The idea is to gain knowledge of 
him through gaining his confidence. It is so 
refreshing to get entirely away from the old 
truant officer method to rather a school big 
brother. 

Among the bills discussed, no one could 
explain the Maternity and Infancy Bill any 
better than Dr. Rude, of the Children’s Bureau, 
whom Ohioans remember was in charge of the 
National Child-Welfare Exhibit held in Colum- 
bus a few years ago. Much was gained from 
that in spite of the terrible handicap of the Flu. 

The one regret at that time of the sessions 
and that stood out, was the unexpected absence 
of Judge Lindsey. His work is of such great 
interest to educator and parent alike and many a 
disappointment at his failure to appear was 
expressed. 

We will not try to touch upon all of the num- 
bers of these full programs but just enough to 
make sure that those who could not come or did 
not can realize how much they missed, and will 
plan ahead always in plenty of time to attend 
national meetings. You do not need a program, 
you may know there will always be more than 
you can take in. 

Parents should 


Of course 


attend also the educational 


meetings, advised Mrs. Schoff (who scattered 
her fine “intermittent” talk, I might call it all 
along through her introductions and _ after 
remarks) and educators attend those of the 
parents, combining as they are more and more 
their common interest. 

The blessedness of this ‘ get-togetherness,”’ 
will soon put education where it should be in a 
department of our National Government, and 
teach us all to know that our very greatest work 
and interest, upon which we should spend most 
time and means and get together the most closely 
in Parent-Teacher Associations is the Child. 

At Sunnyside Parent-Teacher Association of 
Athens, programs on vital topics of school 
interest were held, thus fostering a splendid 
spirit of codperation between the home and the 
school. The question of higher salaries has been 
one of the chief topics. for the school patrons 
were brought face to face with this issue, when 
they found efficient teachers leaving the local 
schools to take up more lucrative positions. 
The people will have the opportunity of voting 
for a three mill levy for school purposes in 
August. 

The closer censorship of the motion picture 
was thoroughly discussed before the association 
by Mrs. Maude Murray Miller of the state board 
of censors, who appealed to the parents to place 
more women on the state board of censors. 

The school lacked playground equipment; 
the mothers supported a play given by the 
juniors of the high school, under the personal 
difection of Superintendent Morgan, and in this 
way secured a part of the proceeds. 

With this fund, they were enabled to place a 
substantial piece of play apparatus on the ground, 
and also to purchase a football and a basketball 
for the older boys. 

One of the best meetings of the year was held 
in April, when the fathers and mothers gathered 
together to hear the needs of the schools pre- 
sented in a most realistic manner by Super- 
intendent Morgan, who in his four years work as 
superintendent, has placed the schools in the 
splendid rank, they now hold. Mr. Morgan 
retired from this work in June to accept a place 
in Columbia University. 

The Association coéperates at all times with 
the Chamber of Commerce and is affliated with 
the Athens Council of Women Welfare Workers. 
During the past year, one hundred and¥fourteen 
members were_enrolled. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


It is with the greatest pleasure that I an- 
nounce, on behalf of our State Kindergarten 
Committee, that the delegation conducted by its 
chairman, Miss Alice Parker, of Pittsburgh, to 
Harrisburg recently to ask Dr. Finegan to 
appoint a State Supervisor of Kindergartens, 
was successful. This will mean a new day for 
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he Kindergarten in Pennsylvania, for the work 
f{ a State Supervisor of Kindergartens is not 
mly to aid existing kindergartens through sug- 
restion and advice, but also to work for new 
<indergartens—and to bridge in time the gap 
xisting between the kindergarten and the 
primary grades. Among the delegation who 
iccompanied Miss Parker to Harrisburg were 
Dean Wm. Chambers, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Miss Adair, head of the Phila- 
delphia Training School for Kindergartens. 

Our next convention will be held at Williams- 
port November 10, 11, 12. As Williamsport is 
one of our best organized cities, and as it is 
centrally located, we hope to have a record- 
breaking attendance. We hope to have round 
tables on the work of city councils, such as Erie, 
Williamsport, Altoona, etc., and on rural and 
small town associations, so that delegates from 
all kinds of organizations may take home live 
and helpful suggestions. Mrs. Higgins is na- 
tional president. Professor Lee Driver, now in 
charge of the rural school division of our State 
Department of Education, and a national figure 
in rural school work, will be on the program. 

The new year book is out. 

Pennsylvania’s county parent-teacher organ- 
izations are growing apace. Chester County 
took the lead four years ago, and Lycoming 
followed suit a few months ago, while in the 
past month of September, two new county 
organizations were launched in the eastern part 
of the State—Somerset and Cambria Counties. 
Delegates from Somerset County’s Parent- 
Teacher Associations met at the resident of the 
State President, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, September 
11, and after a short discussion of the benefits of 
a county organization, with its yearly conference 
and exchange of ideas and experiences, voted 
unanimously to organize. The following officers 
were elected: Mrs. John Fike, of Somerset, 
president; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. C. T. 
Saylor, Rockwood. Dr. Ellen Potter, chief of 
the Child-Welfare Division of the State Board of 
Health asked parent-teacher coéperation in the 
carrying out of Dr. Martin’s health program in 
every community of the state. Miss Anna 
McDonald, was on the program also and urged 
parent-teacher associations to help the American 
Library Association in its great undertaking of 
furnishing books for the blind to soldiers blinded 
during the war, to establish libraries on the 
American Merchant Marine, and to ex-service 
men, etc., in addition to the launching of county 
circulating libraries. 


WASHINGTON 


The tenth annual convention of the Washing- 
ton State Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, was 
held in Bellingham on May 5, 6, 7 and 8. From 
the time the program opened until its close, the 
hours were crowded with memorable numbers. 


“Present Day Outlook in Education,”’ was the 
general theme of the convention. 

287 accredited delegates from every section 
of the state, registered, and were placed in the 
hotels or in the hospitable homes of the city, 
where everything possible was done for their 
comfort and pleasure. City officials and other 
organizations codéperated with the local Parent- 
Teacher Association, to make the convention a 
gala occasion. Scores of autos were continuously 
at the disposal of the delegates for sight-seeing 
trips about the picturesque city or for drives into 
the beautiful country surrounding Bellingham. 

Bellingham is noted for her musical people 
and keen appreciation of music, and each session 
of the convention was marked by the work of 
artists. 

Mrs. C. Arthur Varney, of Yakima, state 
president, was unanimously chosen to go forward 
with the leadership of this state-wide and fast- 
growing movement for another two-year term. 

An entire day was given to the reports of dele- 
gates, four minutes being the time allowed one 
representative from each Parent-Teacher Organ- 
ization or Mothers Circle. 

The aims and purposes of the Pre-School 
movement are more fully understood through 
the efforts of Mrs. W. W. Pascoe and Mrs. 
Elwell Hoyt of Tacoma, who have worked un- 
tiringly in an effort to help and interest the 
mothers of children under school age. Circles 
have been formed in many parts of the state, and 
the value of the work is rapidly becoming known. 
An attractive booth at the convention displayed 
many mother-helps, such as, proper layettes, 
literature on pre-natal care, and the care and 
feeding of infants. This has become an im- 
portant part of the work of the Washington 
State Branch. 

The Washington Parent-Teacher, the bulletin 
of the State Branch, came in for a share of praise. 
This concise little magazine is published quarterly 
and has grown from a twelve-page paper to this 
June issue of forty pages. It is self-sustaining, 
although there is no subscription price. This is 
due to the fact that the entire staff work without 
compensation with the exception of the adver- 
tising manager, who is allowed a nominal per- 
centage on advertisements procured. A splendid 
“Pure Food Show” filled the basement of the 
convention church, Washington Parent-Teacher 
advertisers being the chief demonstrators. The 
staff include, Mrs. J. C. Todd, managing editor, 
Tacoma; Mrs. Herman Watson, associate editor, 
Tacoma; Mrs. George Funk, advertising mana- 
ger, Olympia; Mrs. W. H. Elvins, circulation 
manager, Puyallup and Mrs. Robt. Montgomery, 
assistant circulation manager, Puyallup. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
two year terms: Mrs. C. Arthur Varney, of 
Yakima, president; Mrs. S. R. Boynton, Belling- 
ham, second vice-president; Mrs. Charles G. 
Miller, Seattle, treasurer; Mrs. Walter W. 
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Downing, Auburn, auditor. Members at large 
on the executive committee were elected by the 
board of managers as follows: Mrs. John 
Stringer, Seattle); Mrs. Wm. F. Dodge, Tacoma, 
and Miss Ella Barton, of Aberdeen. Miss 
Barton is particularly distinguished as principal 


of the Aberdeen high school, as well as president 
of the Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The presence of many teachers as delegates to 
the convention this year, was notable. 
The Washington State Branch expects to have 
fully 10,000 members enrolled by July 1. 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


FOR OCTOBER 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the mem- 


bers learn of the movement throughout the world. 
FIRST TOPIC—Boys and their handling—What Shall Children Read ? 


SECOND TOPIC—(To be assigned to another member). 


What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC—(To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events on Child-Welfare from Child-Welfare Notes and elsewhere. 























The task of educating children for individual development, for good citizen- 
ship, and for making a living is too great to be left to either the home or the school 
alone, to either the parent or the teacher working without the help of the other. 
For its successful accomplishment, it requires the fullest, heartiest, and most 
intelligent cooperation of school and home, of parents and teacher, to the end 
= the work of each may supplement and as nearly as possible complement the 
other. 

The child in the school and the child out of school is one and the same child, 
and those who work for its education in school and out should work intelligently 
and purposefully to the same end. Ordinarily this is not the case. Teachers 
and parents work as if two painters attempted to paint on the same canvas with- 
out any understanding or agreement as to the character of the painting or the 
methods to be used, without consultation, and probably without ever seeing each 
other. Under such conditions, no one will expect any very great work of art. 
The education of children is a higher and more difficult art than painting a 
picture. 

I sincerely hope that by this co-operation every school may soon have parent- 
teacher associations through which parents and teachers may be brought into 
frequent consultation and intelligent co-operation in the task of the right educa- 
tion of all the children of the school community. - Nothing could mean more 
for the cause of education. 

P. P. Claxton, 


Commissioner. 














